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"The rights of Life, Liberty, Prop¬ 
erty and the Pursuit of Happi¬ 
ness" 

"When the legislative and executive 
powers are united in the same person, or 
in the same body of magistrates, there 
can be no liberty.” 



HOW CLOSE DOES 

GOVERNMENT COME? 


In the common emergencies of pioneer life, when 
America was young and when swift action was re¬ 
quired in public matters, the town crier or the church 
bell called the pioneer forebears together and there 
was an honest discussion of public business in a town 
meeting. There was no guessing then as to public 
opinion. Whether danger threatened, or an emerg¬ 
ency existed, or the matter before the town meeting 
was one of ordinary routine concern these joint de¬ 
liberations generally served to clear the public mind 
and to crystallize public opinion, and when the meet¬ 
ing was over, all knew what public sentiment was. 

Public opinion was the ruler when patriots laid 
the foundation of the American commonwealth. To¬ 
day public opinion is the ruler of that commonwealth. 
In the onward march of progress we have moved a 
long way from the town meeting, but at no previous 
time in our history has there been a greater need for 
a self-governing people to indulge in honest, intel¬ 
ligent discussion of public questions, as was done in 
these old town meetings. 

Our civilization is so complicated and -the popu¬ 
lation of our cities too great to make public discus¬ 
sion of the town meeting plan practicable. In the 
passing of the town meeting there also passed the 
best known agency of government for discussion of 
public affairs and for sounding the sentiment of the 
majority; as a poor substitute politicians now do 
their own guessing on what is public sentiment. Our 
people do not deliberate as they should on public 
questions. 

A stateman should follow public opinion; a states¬ 
man should also know public questions and guide 


public opinion. Government should be close to the 
people. And in order that government might be kept 
close to the people the founders of the Republic 
yielded certain rights to the federal government, and 
they reserved to the people certain other rights. That 
no evils might creep in to destroy these rights re¬ 
served they established the Constitution. 

As a people well instructed, capable of a strong 
public opinion will certainly appreciate the blessings 
they enjoy, and study public peace for their own 
sake so also will they be deeply concerned in keep¬ 
ing from corruption the bulwark of their own self¬ 
preserving power—their Constitution,—which they 
reserved not only to themselves but all who should 
follow to enjoy the liberties of a government they 
established. 

It was Colton who said, "Our Constitution is the 
proudest political monument of combined and pro¬ 
gressive wisdom of man; throughout the whole civi¬ 
lized world its preservation ought to be prayed for, 
as a choice andi peerless model, uniting all the beau¬ 
ties of proportion with all the solidity of strength. 
But nothing human is perfect and experience has 
shown that this proud monument of human wisdom 
wants that which its earlier designers had conceived 
that it possessed; a self-preserving power. Those, 
therefore, are its truest friends who are most vigilant 
and unrelenting in their efforts to keep it from cor¬ 
ruption and to guard it from decay; whose veneration, 
as regards what it has been, and whose affection, 
as it relates to what it may be, is exceeded only by 
their fears for its safety, when they reflect what it is.” 
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EDITOR’S NOTE —J. Cecil Alter is one of Utah’s foremost citizens. Few have made 
a greater contribution to Utah’s documentary history. This address was deliv¬ 
ered at the annual banquet of Sons of Utah Pioneers Luncheon Club of Salt Lake 
County. J. Cecil Alter is a scientist, scholar, historian, and meteorologist for 
the United States Bureau, at Salt Lake City. 


When James Bridger was 
Utah’s First Citizen 



J. Cecil Alter 


By J. Cecil Alter 

James Bridgets actual residence 
in Utah covered only a part of the 
years 1924-25-26 and 27, though 
for nearly twenty years thereafter, 
he made frequent visits into this re¬ 
gion on fur trapping and trading 
expeditions* He told Brigham 
Young in July, 1847, he had visited 
these valleys about fifty times, the 
last previous visit being in July, 
1845. There are only two reports 
of Bridgets journeying to Utah af¬ 
ter the Mormons came, once in 1849 
as guide for Captain Stansbury through northern 
Utah, and again when he accompanied Johnston's 
army in the same capacity in 1858* Both were hur¬ 
ried journeys, in and out again. 

To say Utah was the young trapper's legal resi¬ 
dence in the middle eighteen twenties is perhaps 
stretching the point a little as we consider the mean¬ 
ing of “legal residence" today, though this region 
was more his domicile or headquarters than any other 
place during those years. 

The fur trappers, like the Indians, usually stopped 
in one place only through the dead of winter—and 
then moved, as early as possible in the spring for 
sanitary reasons! In those free-and-easy pre-settle¬ 
ment days the fur trappers usually held a mid-sum¬ 
mer trading rendezvous at some convenient gathering 
place, which became a sort of homecoming to them 
all. But these gatherings were not often held m the 
same spot and only two or three of them were held 
in Utah. 

The first American fur trappers came over the 
Continental Divide in the spring of 1824. They 
were led by Major Andrew Henry, Field Lieutenant 
for General Wm. H. Ashley of St. Louis, who was 
financing the organized trappers. On Green River— 
southwestern Wyoming— a concentration of Indians 
and trappers, for the first mountain trading rendez¬ 
vous, enabled Major Henry to load a caravan of furs, 
with which he at once turned back to St. Louis. 

The remaining trappers, consisting of probably a 
hundred or more bright young adventurers, sepa¬ 
rated themselves into companies for the purpose of 
trapping the new country that autumn before the 
winter set in. Thomas Fitzpatrick, the senior moun¬ 
taineer, headed a company which worked the upper 
Green River and its tributaries, while Jedediah S. 
Smith and party journeyed into Jackson Hole and 
the upper Snake River territory. Etienne Provot, 
another seasoned trapper, had an excellent choice 
of territory to the soutward on Black's Fork and the 
upper Weber River in Utah. 



The residue of Green 
River trappers may 
have been the younger : : 
men, and possibly the 
least desirable as asso¬ 
ciates on the longer 
and more hazardous 
expeditions* There James Bridger 

was no delegated or self-appointed leader, so far as 
the record goes* The least desirable fur trapping 
region seems to have been left for these youngsters, 
namely the lower Bear River—not the head wat¬ 
ers where every trapper knew beavers were most apt 
to abound—but down stream into flatter country 
where beaver were supposed to be about as plentiful 
as seals* It seemed like giving them the sack to hold 
while others went forth to drive the beavers down to 
them! 

This party was the first group of white men to 
descend through Oneida Canyon and first to enter 
Cache Valley, Utah—in the late summer of 1824. 
According to the mountain casualty reports, pub¬ 
lished subsequently in the St. Louis newspaper, as 
the news became available, one of this party killed 
another member while they were descending Bear 
River. Both members were left namless, however, 
possibly through charity, though it is possible the 
killing was accidental. Still another un-named trap¬ 
per from this party failed to return from a side jour¬ 
ney, probably taken alone. 

The Cache Galley and its canyons were thor¬ 
oughly searched for food while the native berries, 
cherries and other wild fruit were available. The 
trappers also acquainted themselves with the topog¬ 
raphy of the. region. 

Thus when beaver fur began to thicken with the 
approach of winter the trappers spread systematically 
into the stream-ways, gathering beaver pelts. 

The trappers, settling into winter quarters on 
Bear River, probably in the neighborhood of the pres¬ 
ent Cache Junction railroad station, prepared for a 
lonely winter. Subsequent winter encampments of 
the fur trappers generally were nearly always made 
with villages of Indians. That is, Indians came and 
encamped with the trappers. Their first encamp¬ 
ment, however, could hardly have been made with 
the local Indians, because they could have given the 
trappers the answer to the question which arose later 
as to the outlet of Bear River. 

Up to that time, not a single one of them was 
known; in fact, no name was mentioned by anyone 
until some thirty-three years later. By a chance ref¬ 
erence, then, we learn that James Bridger and prob¬ 
ably Samuel Tullock were members of the party. The 
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permanent winter encampment of that party was 
probably established sometime in November or early 
December* Had these young men been provided with 
comfortable homes and good radio programs, it is 
conceivable they might have settled down to a quiet 
winter, but youthful ambition within, and the grim 
realities of a winter camp without, kept them more 
or less alert and alive. 

Out of one of their campfire debating sessions 
came the question: Where does Bear River go? and 
how far is it to the ocean? Thus before Bear River 
holed itself up for its winter hibernation—that is be¬ 
fore it froze over to preclude navigation, James Brid- 
ger emerges from the haze of history and goes to 
Great Salt Lake for a drink which was much more 
stimulating than any motion picture whiskey he ever 
drank by proxy. 

The fact that Bridger used a boat is the circum¬ 
stantial evidence that fixes the approximate date* 
namely: after the trapping season terminated with 
the freezing of the smaller streams, and before the 
broader Bear River froze over. Applying that knowl¬ 
edge to the better known modern performance of 
Bear River, we conclude Bridger discovered Great 
Salt Lake in December, 1824, probably before Christ¬ 
mas. He was then twenty years and nine months of 
age, a mere Boy Scout by comparison with many 
of the mountain men of that time! He was neverthe¬ 
less resourceful enough to bind a couple of raw buf¬ 
falo hides in suitable shape over a wooden frame to 
make a tub, or so-called bull boat for his voyage 
down river. 

At that time there were still a great many buffa¬ 
loes this side of the Rocky Mountains, being especial¬ 
ly numerous in Bear River and Salt Lake valleys, 
though they had been almost entirely exterminated 
by Indians, fur trappers, and by starvation by the 
coming of the Mormon pioneers. An especially se¬ 
vere winter of deep snow about 1836-37 became the 
buffaloes' last days here, excepting for isolated ani¬ 
mals or small groups. The Mormon pioneers 
ploughed up an occasional buffalo skull when break¬ 
ing ground for their first farms in the northern half 
of Utah; and fishermen seining in Utah Lake as late 
as the 1870's dragged up submerged buffalo skulls 
by the horns. These were presumably from animals 
that had gone out on the ice for water—and got it! 

Incidentally, William A, Hickman, so called 
“Danite", claims to have killed the last individual 
buffalo in Utah about 1850. But Bill Hickman is 
understood to have been an equally skillful marks¬ 
man at other targets whom he had ‘buffaloed/ 
Hickman, by the way, led a posse of one hundred and 
fifty armed men against James Bridger at Fort Brid¬ 
ger, Wyoming, in 1853. But Bridger having no de¬ 
sire to go the “way of the Buffalo" went over the 
hills like an antelope! 

But to go back: young Bridger’s bull boat—torn 
from the shaggy back of a buffalo—was laced tight¬ 
ly together at the seams—flesh against flesh—and 
dried stiff in permanent shape over a slow fire until 
the vessel became also as firm as a wooden tub. 
Squatting crosslegged in this craft, or at times kneel¬ 
ing on his dunnage, with pole or paddle in hand, Brid¬ 
ger took to the current into the shadows of Bear 
River Canyon, missing the Wheelon Power plant by 

(Continued on next page) 
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an even hundred years! Nearby, however, this beard¬ 
less, far-seeing youth climbed up on the mountain¬ 
side to reconnoiter. He was probably able to discern 
that the perfectly level surface or horizon between 
Promontory mountain and the Wasatch Range was 
very like a water body, the mouth of Bear River. 

The next day, the lad floated his tiny craft under 
the overhanging willows (if not under the state road 
bridge on the Corinne highway), and far enough 
out in Bear River Bay to discover the water was salty. 
Bridger consequently believed he had reached an arm 
of the Pacific ocean. In fact, he may have been of 
this belief before he learned the water was salty. In 
that case, he would, of course, have sought the more 
diligently to ascertain if the water was salty. 

Bridger must naturally have also assumed that he 
was at sea level or three quarters of a mile lower in 
elevation than the level of Great Salt Lake, which 
recalls Bridger's facetious reply to an overland emi¬ 
grant in the 1860’s as to how he knew the relative 
elevation above sea level of certain mountain passes. 
Bridger said it was only necessary to bore a hole 
down to salt water and then measure the depth of 
the hole! 

Of the historical episode at the mouth of Bear 
River, we find in the preserved records only this 
statement: that Robert Campbell, then a well known 
merchant and fur trader of St. Louis, answering an 
inquiry, wrote to Lieutenant G. K. Warren of the U. 
S. Topographical Engineers, on April 4, 1857, say¬ 
ing that James Bridger and Samuel Tullock were in 
his establishment at that time. They informed Camp¬ 
bell that (to quote from the letter) : 

**A party of beaver trappers who had ascended 
the Missouri with Henry and Ashley found them¬ 
selves in pursuit of their occupation on Bear River, 
in Cache or Willow Valley, where they wintered in 
the winter of 1824 and 1825. In discussing the 
course which the Bear River ran, a bet was made be¬ 
tween two of the party and James Bridger was se¬ 
lected to follow the course, of the river and deter¬ 
mine the bet. This took him to where the river passes 
through the mountain and there he discovered the 
Great Salt Lake. He went to its margin and tasted 
the water and on his return reported his discovery. 
The fact of the water being salt induced the belief 
that it was an arm of the Pacific Ocean/* In closing, 
Campbell assures Lieutenant Warren that James 
Bridger alone, discovered Great Salt Lake. 

The making of this journey alone in mid-winter 
would call for no ordinary resources on the part of 
a twenty-year-old scout, keeping himself warm and 
well fed during the several days necessary to ac¬ 
complish the expedition. One wonders what he sub¬ 
sisted on, besides beaver stew and roast duck—if 
there were any ducks remaining on Bear River for 
that Xmas dinner; A growing boy is usually half fam¬ 
ished, before and after meals. Reminds me when I 
was acting as scoutmaster and valet to troop 32, years 
ago, an over-two-nights hike was being projected. An 
anxious mother inquired how the food for seven 
meals was to be transported. I informed her each 
scout would be expected to tote his own grub. Why 
my boy can’t carry that much!” she assured me. 

Propelling the bull boat back up Bear River, prob¬ 
ably against ever-increasing disks of floating ice, 
was no W. P. A. assignment. Bridger may thus 
(Continued on next page) 
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have returned on foot across country, leaving the 
buffalo hide tub for some later nimrod on the Bear 
River game bird refuge, to use as a duck shooting 
blind. There is no doubt that other reconnaissance 
exploits were accomplished by members of the Cache 
Valley trapping party that winter; and of course there 
was a full discussion and description of all journeys, 
for mutual benefit and entertainment. Thus an in¬ 
terested trapper in that party need not have trav¬ 
ersed the labyrinth of canyons personally to have be¬ 
come pretty thoroughly acquainted with the actual 
map of the region. 

Bridger informed the Mormon Pioneers in 1847 
that Bear River valley grew oak, maple, sugar maple, 
cottonwood, and pine trees and that (writes Wm. 
Clayton), “The soil is good and likely to produce 
corn were it not for the excessively cold nights which 
he thinks would prevent the growth of corn.” That 
reference to corn evidently concerned Cache Valley 
or the Bear River valley and not the Salt Lake valley. 

On another occasion when Bridger was piloting 
Capt. Stansbury westward over the Wasatch moun¬ 
tains into Cache Valley he explained that Upper 
Bear River Valley (which is now Rich County, 
Utah), sometimes carried deep snow in winter and 
that the bottom lands were often overflowed in the 
spring, preventing their use for anything but pastur¬ 
age and wild hay. That is quite as true today as it 
was when Bridger first noted it over a hundred years 
ago. From the. Wasatch Mountain crest Bridger 
pointed out and described to Captain Stansbury the 
general topography of northern Utah, indicating the 
names and outlets of the various canyons and 
streams, with the definition and clarity of one who 
knew. 

Bridger and his band retrapped the Cache Val¬ 
ley streams in the Spring of 1825, swarming south¬ 
ward over the ridges and through the defiles to the 
Ogden-Weber River region where they joined Pro- 
vot’s party. They all moved thence into this part 
of the Salt Lake Valley, acquainting themselves with 
its resources and opportunities. Bridger told Brigham 
Young the Jordan River was a muddy, sluggish 
stream, having low banks, but with blue grass and 
red and white clover on its borderlands. He also 
mentioned Utah Lake and Utah Valley to the Mor¬ 
mon Pioneers, praising the situation, the soil fertility, 
and the native vegetation as if he had actually taken 
the time to observe those features which he undoubt¬ 
edly did while trapping for furs and dealing with lo¬ 
cal Indians. These were a bad people, Bridger said, 
“sure to rob and abuse a white man alone if they 
didn’t actually kill him. Parties were in no danger, 
however,” acording to Bridger’s experience. 

By the time the Mormons came the Utah Indians 
were largely armed with guns, obtained chiefly in 
exchange for peltries (or scalps) with the trappers. 
The trappers found the Indians using clubs as weap¬ 
ons—also crude spears, bows and arrows. The fur 
trappers went that summer to Kamas Prairie oh the 
Upper Weber to meet General Ashley personally. 
The general, with mountain merchandise, had wint¬ 
ered on the road from St, Louis, descended the peril¬ 
ous canyons of upper Green River, passed up the Du¬ 
chesne River, and over the Divide into the Weber 
Drainage, Of course, his experiences were fully 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from Previous Page) 
narrated for the benefit of the other trappers, most 
of whom, for their own use, were deeply interested 
in the geography of the country* 

A preliminary trading rendezvous was held on 
Kamas prairie; but most of the merchandise was left 
over at the mouth of Henry's, Fork, now Daggett 
County, where the trading was concluded by the 
eight hundred trappers and traders in attendance* 
James Bridger assisted in transporting the $75,000 
worth of fur packs over the Rocky Mountains to 
deep waters on the upper Missouri* He returned 
promptly by way of Jackson Hole to the Wasatch 
Mountains for the autumn trapping; and wintered 
with the mountain men about where Ogden is now 
situated* ^ 

Some three or four hundred Bannock Indians 
made off with eight of the trappers horses one time, 
whereupon young Bridger and Thomas Fitzpatrick 
headed two pursuit parties of about forty men each* 
The trappers outwitted the Indians near the present 
Idaho boundary and recovered their own stock, to¬ 
gether with forty extra horses, and a half dozen 
Bannock scalps* Just a scraping acquaintance! 

The friendly Snake Indians that invited them¬ 
selves to that winter rendezvous at Ogden raised 
the temporary population to about 2,500, necessitat¬ 
ing the constant activity of the hunters to provide 
provender* It was, of course, also a season for be¬ 
coming still better acquainted with these valleys and 
mountain lands and their (sometimes) salubrious cli¬ 
mates, by scouting, hunting and exploring expedi¬ 
tions* The following spring, 1826, Bridger again 
trapped the Wasatch Mountain streams and sub¬ 
sisted his horses on the forage in these valleys* He 
doubtless discussed with his fellow trappers, many 
times, the topography, water supplies, vegetation and 
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crop conditions and possibilities. Men in those cir¬ 
cumstances do not gain dominion over their environ¬ 
ment, and wrest from it a livelihood without becom¬ 
ing acquainted with its every detail. 

That summer the trading rendezvous was held 
at the site of Ogden; where General Ashley brought 
a two-wheel brass cannon, the better to defend the 
post. The cannon did not frighten the Indians, how¬ 
ever, for while the trading was at its height an ex¬ 
ceptionally fierce battle broke out between the trap¬ 
pers and Indians in the mouth of Weber Canyon. 
The fight raged several hours, resulting in about one 
hundred eighty-five “good'Indians” with scalps miss¬ 
ing. The guns were still in the hands of the trappers. 

General Ashley took back to St* Louis one hun¬ 
dred twenty-five bales of beaver skins that season 
worth $60,000—Utah's best crop up to that time* It 
was Ashley's last trip to the mountains; and that 
winter Bridgets last full season in Utah* He worked 
these beaver streams again, however, in 1832-33, and 
occasionally thereafter, besides making a number of 
journeys into this region on business with Indians 
and other trappers. 

Bridger was consequently about as well acquaint¬ 
ed with this region as with any part of the old west* 
It was his youthful playground or proving ground, 
the place of his most rapid growth and development. 
Nevertheless ,the none-too-plentiful beaver popula¬ 
tion was rapidly depleted and a more profitable fur 
trade elsewhere called Bridger away. The. young 
scout must have been happy during his brief stay 
here, however, for he told Brigham Young that to 
his notion Paradise was in this vicinity* But the 
paradise of youth lies not in the same direction as 
the Paradise beyond; and for Bridger, as perhaps 
for most of us, paradise was but an elusive state of 
mind! 
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CAMP SIGNALS 


SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 
PATRIOTIC SONG 

(Adopted as Our Organization Song) 
Tune: “March of the Men of Harlech” 
(Welch Patriotic Song) 

Words by Capt. Ernest Winn 
(Key of G—Ancient Harp Melody) 


Rally now ye sons of free men, 

Loyal sons of good and true men, 
Sons of Utah sing in praise of 
Utah Pioneers. 

O'er the desert plains they wandered, 
Courage led them ever onward. 

In our hearts they now are honored, 
Utah Pioneers. 

Bravely did they labor. 

Each man loved his neighbor, 

Unitedly and valiantly, 

No need of sword or sabre. 

Freedom's banner proudly bearing, 
Weal arid woe together sharing, 
Brotherhood of man declaring 
Utah Pioneers. 


HOW TO ENROLL 

as a Member in 

THE SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 

Applications for membership in Sons of Utah 
Pioneers Association may be received by any officer 
of any local Camp, or Luncheon Club. 

Any descendant of a Pioneer who arrived in Utah 
prior to the completion of the railroad, May 9, 1869, 
is eligible to become a member of Sons of Utah Pio- 
ners’ Association. Such applicant must file his ap¬ 
plication accompanied by a brief statement of the life 
of his pioneer fore-bears, through which he claims 
eligibility as a descendant of a pioneer. This appli¬ 
cation must be accompanied by the initial annual fee 
of one dollar and filed with the proper local officer. 

The local Camp officer receiving the application 
shall transmit it to the Secretary of the County Com¬ 
mittee for registration. The membership fee and the 
required data will be transmitted to the General 
Secretary, who will issue the membership card. 

Any member holding a membership card in the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers' Association are eligible for 
membership in the Sons of Utah Pioneers’ Luncheon 
Clubs, 


Rally now, ye sons be loyal, 

Raise again the standard royal, 
Bear it proudly now ye sons of 
Utah Pioneers. 

Come from city, town and valley, 
Now together let us rally, 

Raise the standard, bear it proudly. 
Sons of Pioneers, 

Bravely we will labor, 

Each man love his neighbor. 
Unitedly and valiantly, 

No need of sword or sabre, 
Freedom’s banner proudly bearing, 
Weal and woe together sharing. 
Brotherhood of man declaring, 

Sons of Pioneers. 


EAT MORE 

PARAMOUNT ICE CREAM 

FINEST QUALITY 
at 

BANNER INN. PARAMOUNT CONFECTIONERY 

620 So. State St. 1876 Wash. Ave. 

Salt Lake City Ogden, Utah 

AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 


Frank Bait’s Service Station 

Check Chart Lubrication - Washing & Polishing 
—Car-s Called For and Delivered— 

. 9th South and Main-—Southeast Corner 
PHONE HY. 8709 


One of the most interesting programs sponsored 
by the Sons of Utah Pioneers was given at the 
Sacrament services in Richards ward chapel. Sun¬ 
day evening, April 18th, with Captain Dewey Stout 
of Richards Camp presiding. 

(Camp Signals continued on page 22) 

DEFINITIONS 

Boy^A noise with dirt on it. 

Slang ~~A new word that takes off its coat, 
spits on its hands and goes to work. 


Boulevard Service Garage 

SINCLAIR PRODUCTS 
—Fisk Tires and Tubes— 

Motor and Battery Service 
1445 South Main Phone: Hyland 8593 


Success to the 

Sons of Utah Pioneers 

UTAH RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


SANDERS WINDOW SHADE CO. 

We Specialize in Window Shades Only 

—Free Quotations and Allowances on 
Your Old Rollers— 

Phone WAS. 7995 848 So. State St. 
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THE MELTING PLOT 

Angello Sferrazza is more at home with things 
than with the names of things. For example, he's 
a wizz at cooking gefuelte fish, but he can't spell 
intoxication. 

Angelo (it's a funny name for a gefuelte fish 
cook) learned about cooking at the Madison Square 
Boys' Club. He won the Club's cooking prize, and 
would have won the spelling prize if it hadn't been 
for that one word. He doesn't care because the 
Sferrazza family—believe it or not—like gefuelte 
fish much better than red wine. 

Who said anything about melting pot?— New 
York Journal . 

"Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry 
all things easy." — Franklin. 


Rents are Going Up 

Now is the Time to Build and Enjoy Your 
Own Home, on ai Long-Payment Plan 

McFarland Lumber & Hardware Co. 

Hyland 1303 2220 So. State St. 


THE ALEMITE COMPANY OF UTAH, 
Inc. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Distributors of ALEMITE MOTOR OIL 

ALEMITE LUBRICANTS—The Triple Safe Way 
of Lubricating 

Listen to Horace Heidt and His ALEMITE Brigadiers 
Every Monday Night at 9:00 P.M.—K$L 


WASATCH 5174 

Gudgell Sheet Metal Works 

Everything in Sheet Metal Work 

116 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City 

FRANK GUDGELL, Manager 


BURLINGTON TRAILWAYS 

The First in Bus Service 
COMPLETE TRAVEL INFORMATION 


MURRAY LAUNDRY 

"MORE LEISURE TIME FOR WOMEN*’ 

T ry Our Most Popular Family Service 
DAMP WASH with the flat work Ironed @ 6c per pound 

Murray 213 Hyland 612 


MISSISSIPPI AND SHIP BROOKLYN 
PIONEERS 

Ninety years ago on the 21st of last July, Wil¬ 
liam Evans, a merchant tailor, and his family, ar¬ 
rived at the Golden Gate, California, with 350 other 
Latter-day Saints from Eastern and New England 
states. 

They had taken passage on the ship Brooklyn, 
chartered by Sam Brannen and had traveled around 
Cape Horn. 

William Evans died in San Francisco, but his 
widow, Hannah, and their five children came on to 
Salt Lake City, and have a large posterity, nearly 
all living in Utah. 

F. W. Evans, grandson to Wm. Evans, states 
that his mother was the last survivor of the Cara¬ 
van of the Mississippi Saints, who left for Utah in 
1846. 

It is hoped to organize Ship Brooklyn Camp. 
Those interested are requested to get in touch with 
F. W. Evans at 106 W. Broadway, who has a list 
of all passengers. 


COMMANDMENTS OF THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 

L Never put off till tomorrow what you ' 
can do today. i 

2. Never trouble another for what you ' 

can do yourself. * 

3. Never spend your money before you 1 

have it. i 

4. Never buy what you do not want * 

because it is cheap. i 

5. Pride costs more than hunger, thirst ^ 

and cold. i 

6. We seldom repent of having eaten too 1 

little. i 

7. How much pain the evils have cost us ' 
that have never happened. 

8. Take things always by the smooth ^ 
handle. 

9. When angry, count ten before you I 
speak; if very angry, count a hundred. < 

—Exchange 


B & B COAL COMPANY 

BLUE BLAZE COAL 

"BUY THE COAL THAT SATISFIES" 

Hot or Cold—We Are Here to Serve You 

3 165 Lincoln Ave. Phone 1516 

OGDEN, UTAH 
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Mogo*s Gold Rush 
i of 1858 s 

By B* LARKIN COLLIS 



Mormon pioneers were not seekers of gold* 
They were more concerned in their frontier agricul¬ 
ture pursuits* Following the counsel of their pio¬ 
neer leader, Brigham Young, they were busy lay¬ 
ing the foundations of a future commonwealth* They 
believed that such foundation should be built in the 
field of agriculture, stock raising and road building 
rather than in the mining field* 

The “gold rush” of 1849, drew many types of 
people to the West* They were not home makers. 
They were seekers of gold* 

In 1858 a foreigner named Mogo operated 
a brewery in the southern part of Salt Lake Valley* 
His celebrated beer was sold along the pioneer trails 
and to travelers passing through the valley* Mogo 
grew tired of his business of brewing and wanted to 
sell his brewery at a high price* He had a unique 
idea of how to get his price. He brought together 
several merchants. Judge Sinclair, Secretary of In¬ 
dian Affairs, Nev Hartnett, and other frontier dig¬ 
nitaries* He represented to them that he had found 
gold in the hills near his brewery* The Mormons 
must learn nothing of his discovery, nothing must be 
done to arouse their suspicion* His story of gold 
was enchanting* 

President Wilford Woodruff gives us the story 
in the language of Mogo: “The Mormons have 
hunted all this country over for gold* They no find 
him, none at all, but I find him plenty* Heap more 
than in California. I 'fraid Mormons get him now* 
My friends I want you to go with me and get him 
heap of gold.” The scheme proved too much for 
Mogo's friends* The word gold was enchanting* Gold 
was what the Mormons could not get* The decep¬ 
tion worked, and they agreed to buy Mr* M'ogo's 
property, which he divided into thirty shares of one 
thousand each* His dupes invested. They bought 
up the shares, and started out at night secretly so 
that the Mormons would not suspect anything* They 
camped that night at Mogo's brewery* He placed 
one on guard, while with others he went in search of 
the gold* Mr* Brookie stood guard, cursing the 
cold weather while others climbed the hills. At a 
certain point they dug up several bags of dirt and 
returned with them to camp. They produced an old 
pan, and while they were washing out the dirt, one 
of them stood over the pan with a magnifying glass. 
The following account is given of their gold washing. 


Gilbert said, “Brochie, what do you see?” “Nothing 
but mud.” “There what is that?” “Nothing but 
mud*” An oath .followed, and so one bag after 
another was washed out, and each time they asked 
Brockie, “What do you see with the magnifying 
glass, ”and there came back the same withering an¬ 
swer, “Nothing but mud*” Gilbert shouted out at 
the top of his voice and with an oath, “We are sold.” 

In the meantime Mr* Mogo had made his way to 
Camp Floyd, while his dupes made their way back to 
Salt Lake City, the poorer, if not wiser* 

“The Pioneer ” is the Herald of Utah's Centennial 
Exposition (1847-1947) 


Compliments of 

JOHN LANDA 

HOGAR HOTEL 


Phone 4274 

La Grande Cottage 

Domingo Ydo, Prop. 

Headquarters for Sheepmen 

150 Twenty-Sixth Street Ogden, Utah 


ROYAL HOTEL 

SAM MARIANI 

2522 Wall Street Phone 4343 

OGDEN, UTAH 
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Address: '‘The Pioneer" 

609 S. 2nd East St—Phone Hy. 1643 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


G. A. Goates .......Editor 

Robert W. Smith .Business Manager 

SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 
Executive Officers — 1936-37 

President_ Nephi L. Morris 

1st Vice-President_ Herbert Auerbach 

2nd Vice-President..._.Dr. Walter M. Stookey 

3rd Vice-President .....— Lawrence T. Epperson 

Secretary___ George A. Goates 

Asst. Secretary and Treasurer.___ ..Seth Pixton 


THE DIVINE CONCEPT OF SOCIAL ORDER 

O UR earliest concept of law is the Ten Great 
Commandments. No other conception of 
Law has ever equalled the basic rules of 
social conduct contained in this Divine Code. Gog 
gave Moses the Ten Great Commandments as the 
fundamental law of his people. Additional statutes 
and ordinances were added from time to time with 
judgments prohibiting certain conduct on the part 
of both priests and people as their changing condi¬ 
tions demanded. Since the Law was delivered to 
Moses on Mount Sinai, for more than three thou¬ 
sand five hundred years the legal systems of the 
civilized world have been builded upon, changed 
and enlarged, to meet the changing conditions of 
society. In the onward march of civilization, the 
experiments in governing, “swept the full circle from 
mob to monarchy, to democracy, to tyranny, to auto¬ 
cracy, to feudalism, and back again"—but in the 
cycle of these changes the Ten Great Command¬ 
ments always remained the basic code from which 
sprang all rules of social conduct—the great moral 
and .spiritual law of all time. 

In this day of changing concepts—social—in¬ 
dustrial—and economic—wherein there is enacted 
laws and laws and more laws, there is, in the moral 
and spiritual code of the Ten Great Commandments, 
“a divinity that shapes our ends" if that code were 
only fully recognized as the supreme law of all 
proper social conduct and society would mould its 
conduct to conform to these Divine commands from 
God. 

In his exhortation to obedience, Moses said to 
his people: 

“And when thy son asketh thee in time to 
come, saying, what mean these testimonies, and 
the statutes, and the judgments, which the Lord 
our God hath commanded you," “Then thou 
shalt say unto thy son, * * *** 

“The Lord commanded us to do all these stat¬ 
utes, * * * for our good always * * * that it 
may be well with us." “Know therefore that the 
Lord, He is God, the faithful God, which keepeth 
covenant, and mercy with them that love him 
and keep his commandments to a thousand gen¬ 
erations." 


And it shall not only be our righteousness, if 
we obey and conform our lives to these command¬ 
ments of God but in such obedience of these rules 
of social conduct we shall find that divinity which 
of its own power within us shapes our lives, for 
our oyrn good always as well as for the good of 
all of us. 

THE LIE OF '“WILD OATS" 

Roots of “wild oats" often lie deep in the ashes 
of manhood and womanhood's despair. The crop 
is garnered with the sickle of regret and threshed 
with the flail of disease and pain.— Wild Oats of 
Yesterday are the Tears o[ Todayl 


CRYSTAL BOTTLING CO . 

7-DP 

PEP SI-COLA HIRES ROOT BEER 

215 Twenty-Fifth Street Ogden, Utah 


PHONE 4127-M 

RULAN’S 

Let's Get Associated 

ASSOCIATED SERVICE 
27th and Washington Ogden, Utah 


Fuller and Topenee Truck Co. 

Ogden, Salt Lake City, Tremonton, Garland, Utah 
Malad and Preston, Idaho 

20tli and Lincoln Phone 401 

OGDEN, UTAH 


YELLOWSTONE 

HOTEL 

286 25th Street 

Phone 212 

OGDEN, UTAH 



CITY CLEANERS & DYERS 

OGDEN'S OLDEST CLEANERS & DYERS 

We Clean Everything 
—'Dye Anything — 

1019 Washington Ave. Phone 1011 


H. D. OLSON & SONS 

Canners of 

Royal and Regal Brands 
FRUITS and VEGETABLES 

16th St. and Grant Ave. Ogden, Utah 

PHONE 1241 
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I Believe in the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers 


’'^ilillliillilllililiiiilllllillljiljllllllllllljilll . 

Because I am vitally concerned in the heritage, which our Pioneer forefathers left to us and I 
want to see the natural wealth they discovered, the commonwealth they built, developed 
and added upon so that all who come to this great intermountain west may enjoy the 
greater abundance of life, to be developed here through the cooperative industrial force 
of our people, which force was so vital in the lives of Utah Pioneers; 

Because as descendants of Pioneers we have so much to do with—so much to discover—so many 
great opportunities for progress—so wide, expanse of God's Great-Out-of-Doors to enjoy 
and a sacred obligation to make full account of such heritage to the oncoming gen¬ 
eration ; 

Because of great opportunity for service—abundance of natural wealth—incentives for work; and 
the spirit, ideals and honor of our Pioneer forebears to perpetuate; 

Because we, too, are Pioneers of a latter day, on frontiers of modern social, industrial and eco¬ 
nomic change. • 


Another Valiant Pioneer Passes 




Niels Andrew Larson, better known as "Antrice” 
Larsen, 84, has‘passed to his reward. He was born 
October 16, 1852, in Denmark, a son of Hans and 
Reran Stena Hansen Larsen. 

At the age of nine months, his father died and 
with an older sister, Mary, he lived with his mother. 
They joined the L. D. S. church and in the year 
1859 his mother married N. C. Heiselt, a Mormon 
missionary, and left for Utah. Arriving at Winter; 
Quarters they made preparations to cross the plains 
by. purchasing a handcart. Before leaving, however, 
word came for ail the Saints to obtain wagons and 
oxen which they did by trading. 

Andrew, his sister and grandfather walked all 
the way to Salt Lake arriving in the fall of 1859. 
Soon after this time the family moved to Pleasant : 
Grove, this city and American Fork being his home; 
ever since. ; 

He married Sevrene Fredrick of Pleasant 
Grove, February 15, 1875. To this union was born 
two children, Wallace and Serenes. His wife died 
in 1878 and he lived alone until 1880 when he 
married Elizabeth Jane Smith of Pleasant Grove. 
Elizabeth bore him 14 children: George A., Vivian, 
LeRoy, Vern, Lawrence, Wm. L., Leslie, Earl, 
Allen'K., Niel, Thelma and three who died at birth. 
With Elizabeth he celebrated his golden wedding, 
March 18, 1930. She died May 2, 1933. 


In his passing went the oldest living pioneer in 
the north end of Utah county. Having met with 
the hardships of pioneer life he had an exception-; 
ally strong physical constitution, never knowing 
sickness until his health failed June 11, 1936. 

He was a contractor and farmer having workedi 
with his stepfather at North Platt on the Union; 
Pacific railroad and later working in Echo canyon 
remaining there until the gold spike was driven .au 
Promontory in May, 1869, marking the completion 
of the railroad across the nation. He was active in 
cutting timber for the mines when Bingham Canyon 
was first opened up. He also spent several years 
working in American Fork Canyon building bridges. 
The last 50 years he has lived on his farm on the 
east bench and at his home in American Fork. 

Surviving are eight sons: Earl of Driggs and 
Allen K. of Idaho Falls, Idaho; George A., Ogden; 
Leslie and Niel, Lehi; Wallace, Vern, Wm.’ L, and 
one daughter, Thelma, of American Fork; two 
half-brothers: Hensen Heiselt, Colorado and Hy- 
£um Heiselt, Provo. Twenty-five grandchildren and 
five great-grandchildren also survive. 

Editor s Note : Niels “Antrice” Larson is the 
father of George A. Larson, Principal of Hopkins 
School, Ogden and Weber County's member on 
the executive board Sons of Utah. Pioneers. 










AMERICAN INN HOTEL 


BLUEMEL MORTUARY 

Modern Hot and Cold Water 



-—‘Special Weekly and Monthly Rates— 


1430 So. Main Street 

Was. GGS9 43-54% East 1st South 



SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Phone HYLAND 1717 


D. K. STUART & SONS 

D. K. STUART, Manager 

Roofing and-All Kinds of Sheet Metal Work 

FURNACE WORK A SPECIALTY 

155 TWENTY-FOURTH ST. PHONE 684 

OGDEN, UTAH 


BRAKE & PARTS SUPPLY CO. 

WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 

Rusco - Wagner - Powerlube and Kongo Products 

Ask Your Dealer for These Quality Products 

377 SO. WEST TEMPLE WASATCH 4905 


Glade Candy Co. 

Manufacturers of 

FINE CHOCOLATE CANDY BARS 


OUR TIRE and BATTERY SERVICE is COMPLETE 

VULCANIZING GUARANTEED 
“See Us First” 

W. C. SCOTT TIRE CO. 

U. s. TIRES — NEW AND USED TIRES 

PHONE WAS. 10313 

508 South State St. Salt Lake City 


G.t• HCEC SERVICE 

‘‘HATCH l /f IPECUL” 

Come down—get a FREE PACKAGE of Matches. When 
used the empty cover entitles you to a 
GREASE AND WASH FOR 75c 

MORR SERVICE, INC. 

LeRoy S. Morr, Manager 
(Morr Service for Your Money) 

8th South and West Temple. Was. 9813 


RAILROAD CLUB PLACE 

Make Us Your Headquarters 

LEGAL BEVERAGES 

SANDWICHES and LIGHT LUNCHES 

TONY PIGNANELLI, Mgr. 

503 West 2nd South Was. 9550 


R. D. JOHNSON 

SHELL SERVICE 

15th BAST and 31st SOUTH 

LUBRICATION SPECIALISTS 
SPECIALTIES ~ ACCESSORIES 


LONE PINE TAVERN 

HARRIS “HARRY” FRO ISLAND, Proprietor 

Booths [or Ladies 

140% West South Temple WAS. 10337 


O. J. BARRACLOUGH 


WHITEHALL HOTEL 


Strictly Modern Phone WAS. 4G51 

1303 So. Main 


30 South State Street 



SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

TEXACO PRODUCTS 


In the Heart o[ the Business District 

Lubricant Specialists 


—Rates by the Day—$1.00 and Up— 

Special Weekly' and Monthly Rates 


MUIR’S PAINT SHOP 

—WILL CALL FOR AND DELIVER— 

WASATCH 3710 Rear 461 No. 1st West 


MARKET PLACE 

INN 

448 S. West Temple 

WAS. 9563 
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The Life of 
Colonel Willard Young 


Colonel Willard Young, one of the sons of Brig¬ 
ham Young, had a career filled with work and ideal¬ 
ism; Until shortly before his death at 84 years of 
age, he was active and at his desk in the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints office building in 
Salt Lake City. 

Colonel Young was superintendent of building 
and construction for the M'ormon Church for many 
years. During his active life he was soldier, engi¬ 
neer, surveyor, architect, contractor and college pres¬ 
ident. 

Born in Salt Lake City on the site of the present 
B. P. O. Elks' home, April 30th, 1852, just five years 
after the arrival of the original band of Mormon 
pioneers. Colonel Young saw Salt Lake City grow 
from a frontier village in a wilderness to one of the 
largest cities of the intermountain west. 

Colonel Young's first home was Brigham Young's 
“White House" and later his home was the Lion 
House, which still . stands on South Temple street 
near the Eagle Gate. His mother was Clarissa Ross 
Young, who came across the plains by ox team to 
Salt Lake in 1848* ^ 

Colonel Young's first job was helping to herd the 
cattle on his father's farm, attending to daily chores, 
and doing other arduous tasks that were a major part 
of pioneer life. 

He was five years old when Johnston's army 
started across the plains to Utah during the troublous 
times of the late fifties and he recalled the exodus 
of the people in Salt Lake to the southern part of the 
state. With his mother he went to Provo, when the 
army entered the valley in 1858. The family returned 
to Salt Lake City when danger had passed. 

It was on a day in 1862, during the Civil War, 
that Willard, then 10 years old, driving his father's 
herd of cattle to pasture down State Street, met the 
weary and ragged battalions led by Col. Patrick 
Edward Connor. The soldiers had walked all the 
way from California across the desert. The troops 
stopped at Salt Lake and established Fort Douglas 
east of the city. 

Colonel Young in reminiscing about pioneer times 
recalled the days of the Pony Express in 1860 when 
the riders came dashing up to the station which was 
located where the monument now stands on Main 
street between First and Second South. He recalled 
when the first telegraph wires reached Salt Lake 
displacing the Pony Express, in October, 1861, and 
he remembered vividly the entry of the first railroad 
to Utah, the Union Pacific, in 1869. 

During the latter part of 1868 and early in 1869 
Colonel Young worked at freighting by team from 
points in Wyoming to Utah. 

He attended Salt Lake public schools and then 
went to the University of Deseret, the forerunner of 
the University of Utah. In 1871 he received an 
appointment to the United States Military Academy 
at West Point. 


Soldier 
Explorer 
and 

Engineer 

A 

By Maurice Howe 

He obtained his appointment from Congressman 
William H. Hooper, who organized the Deseret 
National Bank and-was a president of the Zion Co¬ 
operative . Mercantile Institution, one of Utah's fa¬ 
mous stores. 

When traveling by train across Wyoming and 
Nebraska Colonel Young saw vast herds of antelope 
in the plains region* 

In 1875 Colonel Young was graduated from West 
Point and entered the engineering corps of the 
United States Army. The following year two of 
his classmates were killed in the Custer massacre 
on the Little Bighorn during the Indian wars of 1876. 

Colonel Young was engaged in many important 
engineering tasks during the 15 years after gradua¬ 
tion. 

He made an intensive survey of Great Salt Lake, 
visiting every island and mapping every foot of its 
hundreds of miles of shorelines. This was done 
while he was a member of the Capt. Wheeler expe¬ 
dition (from 1877 to 1879) which had been detailed 
by the government to survey and map the great un¬ 
surveyed areas embraced in Utah, Idaho, Nevada, 
and California. Colonel Young lived the life of 
the explorer and mountaineer for two years on this 
trip. The expedition traveled with a pack train of 
20 mules, across the deserts and mountain ranges of 
the Great Basin. 

For a time Colonel Young was assistant professor 
of engineering at West Point, Then he was ordered 
to Oregon and placed in charge of the Cascade locks 
construction from 1879 to 1883. Then he was sent 
to Portland to be in charge of some river and harbor 
work there. 

The next few years were occupied with duty on 
the Mississippi River, where he was engaged in the 
improving of the river channel from Memphis, Ten¬ 
nessee to Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

In 1891 Colonel Young resigned from the army 
and was president of the Brigham Young College at 
Salt Lake City for several years* 
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Colonel Young was also a member of the Latter^ 
day Saints Church board of education. He was the 
first engineer for the state of Utah after statehood 
was attained in 1896. He was city engineer for Salt 
Lake for two years. He was appointed Utah Adju¬ 
tant General and National Guard Commander in 
1896. 

When the Spanish AmericanWar broke out Colo¬ 
nel Young resigned as state engineer and again en¬ 
tered the United States Army. He became Colonel 
of the Second U. S. Volunteer Engineers. 

Among his important works during the war per¬ 
iod were the construction- of a large camp, Monta.uk 
Camp, Long Island and the construction of the big 
camp at Havana, Cuba, in 1898 and 1899 to house 
30,000 men. He was highly praised for his work 
in sanitation in the army camps in Cuba. 

Later Colonel Young left the army and engaged 
in private contracting business. Among his many 
achievements were the construction of the sewers to 
drain New Orleans, (which is lower than the Miss¬ 
issippi River) a difficult engineering feat; the build¬ 
ing --of the outfall sewer at Boston; building of the 
underground railroad between Boston and East Bos¬ 


ton, an island; construction of a dam across the 
Hudson River; and construction of the big pits at 
Niagara Falls where the water is diverted down from 
the top of the falls to turn the power generators for 
the electric plants. 

During the World War Colonel Young had 
charge of certain army engineering projects on the 
Missouri river and tributaries. 

Colonel Young was active in his work in the 
L. D. S. Church building in Salt Lake City attending 
to the many details of his office superintending 
church construction until shortly before his death. 
He held the office of high priest in the Mormon 
Church. His advice to young persons was to hold 
true to faith and have high ideals. 

Colonel Young married Miss Harriet Hooper and 
they had six children. One son, Sydney H. Young, 
became the captain in the U. S. Infantry at Gover¬ 
nor's Island, N. Y. 

At the time of his death, July 25, 1936, Colonel 
Young was survived by his widow, three daughters, 
a son, fourteen grandchildren, and five great-grand¬ 
children. 


The Pioneer is the herald of Utah's Centennial Exposition (1847-1947) 


SENATE CAFE 

Chinese and American Dishes 

358 25th Street OGDEN, UTAH 


CHAS. A. FOWLER 

Key, Gun, Bicycle, Safe and Lock Work 
Lawn Mowers Repaired and Sharpened 
62 W. 3rd South Was. 4980 


OGDEN FENDER SHOP 

Fenders and Bodies Repaired 
2327 Kiesel Ave. PHONE 813 


You will like Beth Ann Home Baking 

BETH ANN HOME BAKERY 


368 E. 1st South 


Was. 10212 


J 


AMBLER AUTO SALVAGE 

1707 Washington Phone 3390 

OGDEN, UTAH 


GREETINGS: 

And the Flowers Are Furnished by . . . 


KLENKE FLORAL 

PHONE 1240 

2955 Washington Ave. : -—: Ogden, Utah 


MAPLEWAY BOWLING ALLEYS 


416 23rd Street Phone 4257 

OGDEN, UTAH 



WEBER 

DISTRIBUTING CO. 


BEVERAGES 

118 24th Street 

PHONE 2514 
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Historical Records Survey 

What Federal Writers^W. P . A . Project 
Find in the Archives 

Maurice L. Lowe, State Director 




Burton Kline, of New Jersey Survey, has this to 
say of archives : “Everything you handle or touch 
this day may become an archive tomorrow. The 
seeming trash of today is tomorrow's treasure,” 

Hugh T, O'Neil reports the following “ Interest - 
ing Items Gleaned [rom the Records/* 

Ireta Anderson, research worker in Morgan, 
sends from the minutes of the county court on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1862: That the county was divided into 
four precincts to be named Mountain Green, Canyon 
Creek, Weber City, and Thurston. 


A photostatic copy of a map dated January 2, 
1777, the original of which is in Madrid, Spain, is 
owned by Charles Kelly of Salt Lake City, This 
map was made by Father Escalante's map maker 
who acompanied Dominguez and Escalante through 
Utah in 1776. This map shows Utah Lake (Lake 
Timpanogos) with what apparently is Great Salt 
Lake, immediately north, although it is unnamed, and 
shows what is evidently the Weber river as Rio de 
las Yamparicas. 

(Continued on next page) 


The minutes of the city council of Great Salt 
Lake City for February 10, 1851, mention that Brig¬ 
ham Young appeared before the council and peti¬ 
tioned for a charter to construct a railroad from dif¬ 
ferent points in the city to the Red Butte Canyon 
and the mountains south thereof. The purpose of the 
railroad was to convey stone from the mountain side 
to the city for building the wall around the temple, 
according to Leland L. Young, assistant state field 
supervisor. 

According to Irene Clayton, research worker at 
Logan, the area of the Territory of Utah, in 1851, 
was described as “bounded on the west by California, 
on the north by Oregon, on the east by the Rocky 
Mountains, and on the south by the 37th parallel 
of latitude.” 

Mable Clegg, research worker in Provo, reports 
that in 1870 the Utah Territorial Legislature granted 
suffrage to women of the Territory. 

Leland L, Young, Assistant State Field Super¬ 
visor, W. P. A. Federal Writer's Project, reports 
the following item from the minutes of the city coun¬ 
cil of Salt Lake City, January, 1851: “Motion car¬ 
ried that a committee be appointed to select from the 
rules of the City Council of Nauvoo and other cities, 
such rules and regulations as will be suitable in their 
judgment for present use in the regulating of pro¬ 
ceedings of this board.” The minutes show that each 
meeting was opened and closed with prayer. The 
meeting of January 11, 1851, shows passage of a bill 
to compel residents to plant trees outside of side¬ 
walks. 

Tithings and offerings to the Latter-day Saints 
(Mormon) Church, at Brigham City, between 1860 
to 1864, were made with wheat, flour, wood, meat, 
corn, cheese, sugar, butter, hay, labor, eggs, chickens, 
fruit, and occasionally currency, according to tithing 
records recently located in Horsley's Feed Store in 
Brigham City. 

Leon Stanley, civil engineer, residing at 129 F 
Street, Salt Lake City, has numerous rare books on 
early Utah history. One of his maps, printed dur¬ 
ing the 1860's, shows the old Spanish trail across 
southern Utah in detail. 


OGDEN PAPER CO. 

Wholesale Paper, Cordage, Bags, Stationery 
2429 Grant Avenue PHONE 398 

OGDEN, UTAH 


Poulsen & Ellison Dry Cleaning Co. 

"Distinctive Dry Cleaning” 

Corner 25 th and Adams 
PHONE 3884 


CHECKERBOARD GROCERY 

QUALITY MEATS and GROCERIES 
2168 Washington Ave. Phone 379 

OGDEN, UTAH 


PHILIP W. BOTT & SONS CO. 

GRANITE MONUMENTS and MAUSOLEUMS 

"Mark Every Grave” 

PHONE 4434 


Seasonls Greetings Sons of Utah Pioneers 

Goodrich Silvertown Store 

See the new Safety Silvertown with the 
Life Saver Golden Ply 
Make Our Store Your Headquarters 

2661Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah 
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ZAGHA LINEN SHOP 

Extends their invitation to the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers to visit them at their new location 
at 

18 East Broadway 

Wasatch 4079 

SALT LAKE CITY 


WILSON HOTEL 

Otto R. Maas, Manager 
MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED DOWNTOWN 
HOTEL AT MODERATE RATES 
Daily rates starting at: 

Single $1.25 to $2.00 
Double $1.75 to $3.50 




FINE MENS WEAR 





-— 



PARK AUTO 


• 

WRECKING 

• 


TIRES — TUBES — BATTERIES 
WAGON TRAILERS 

FREE DELIVERY SERVICE 

Parts for All Makes of Cars arid Trucks 


351 West 4th South 

Was. 9648 


PARAMOUNT THEATRE 

Week Starting Thursday, May 27th 
FIRST TIME AT POPULAR PRICES! 

NORMA SHEARER 

and 

LESLIE HOWARD 

in ROMEO & JULIET 

with JOHN BARRYMORE 

AND CAST OF THOUSANDS! 


The term for attendance at school in 1867 at Lo¬ 
gan was three months. Schools in that county were 
consolidated in 1908. 

From the first minute book of the Millard county 
court, recently located by Mrs. Mary Lyman Reeve, 
the following items are gleaned: April 24, 1852. 
“Thos. A. King and Joseph Call presented a petition 
before the court for a grant of one grist mill and 
two saw mill sites on Chalk Creek.” 

The book further records that a citizen 4 was 
fined five dollars for perfain swaring on the forth 
day of July one thousand eight hundred and fifty 
two. By Anson Call, Probate Judge.” 

In another entry, it is stated that Peter Robison, 
clerk of the court, on August 16, 1853, gave as his 
reason for his failure to post six days in advance a 
notice of an election held on August 1st, “because 
he was hendered in gitting home from Salt Lake City 
in concequence of the Indian War that broke out 
while he was on his return home,” 

A pamphlet in the Carnegie Library, Ogden, en¬ 
titled, “A View of the War,” published in 1861, sug- 
gests the use of slaves to build the railroad to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The original grant of the land comprising Brig¬ 
ham City from U. S. Grant, president of the United 
States, to Chester Loveland, dated March 2, 1867, 
was found in the office of the County. Attorney at 
Brigham City. 

Joseph A. Young was the first bishop of the Rich¬ 
field Ward of the L. D. S. Church, which was or¬ 
ganized May 8, 1872. The first tabernacle at Rich¬ 
field was destroyed by fire in 1898. The present 
building was dedicated in July, 1929. 

BITS OF PHILOSOPHY 

If you hoot as little as an owl, you will also get 
a reputation for wisdom. 

Knowing when you are wrong is the hardest 
part of knowing when you are right. 

Education is that noble training which makes you 
discover that the folks at home are really quite in¬ 
ferior. 

A ‘friend is some one who will loan you another 
five when he knows you do not intend to pay back 
the last one you got. 

A rollicking good laugh at the expense of one's 
own dearest hobby is one of the best cures for 
“nerves.” 

Character is what a fellow is when the cop is 
not looking. 

Only a big man dares put himself at the little 
end of a joke.— Nephi Jensen . 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

Union Dental Laboratories, 
Inc. 

212 So. Main 
SALT LAKE CITY 
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MY COMMUNITY AND I 

My community is the place where my home is 
founded, where my business is located, where my 
r vote is cast, where my children are educated, where 
my neighbors dwell, and where my life is chiefly 
lived. 

I have chosen it after due consideration from 
among all the communities of the earth. It is the 
home spot to me. My community has the right to 
my civic loyalty. It supports me and I support it. 
My community wants my citizenship, not partisan¬ 
ship; friendship, not offishness; cooperation, not 
dissension; sympathy, not criticism; my intelligent 
interest, not indifference. My community supplies 
me with law and order, trade, friends, education, 
morals, recreation, and the rights of a free-born 
American. I should believe in my community, work 
for it; and I will. 

The Kiwanis Club o{ Caldwell , Idaho , 
/. 5. Gotten, Secretary . 

THE LAST GREAT PRIZE 

As we grow older, and the shadows begin to 
lengthen, and the leaves which seemed so thick in 
youth above our heads grow thin and show the 
sky beyond, and as those in the ranks in front drop 
away, and we come in sight, as we all must, of the 
eternal rifle-pits beyond, a man begins to feel that 
among the really precious things of life, more last¬ 
ing and more substantial than many of the objects 
of ambition here, is the love of those he loves and 
the friendship of those whose friendship he prizes. 

—Henry Cabot Lodge . 

MEMORIES 

Across the years they call to us, 

Each distant lonely little dream 
That once was all in all to us; 

White in the night their faces gleam. 

How strange and far away they seem; 

In some half lost forgotten tongue 
They whisper things we used to know 
When it was spring and we were young— 

But that was very long ago. 

The dreams that told us Life was kind, * 

All love would last, all friends were true; 

The dreams that promised we should find 
Jewels in sunlight on the dew. 

Youth was so sure of what it knew! 

It puzzles us to find, as men, 

The sky so high, the earth so low. 

The stars were close to us then— 

But that was very long ago. 

—Anon. 

“Whoever strips off evils' disguise will be mal¬ 
igned and persecuted; whosoever understands divine 
law will be more keenly alive to injustice, treachery, 
and brutality, while at the same time he understands 
and feels the love revealed in the Master's saying: 
“Forgive them, for they know not what they do," 
Truly has Reverend Hugh Black written: “The 
birth place of civilization is not Athens, but Cal¬ 
vary." -—Law versus Law . 


ASK FOR 


GLATZ’S POTATO 

CHIPS 

They’re Better 


1152 South State' 

Salt Lake City 


POLITZ CANDY CO. 

WHERE EVERY MEAL IS A PLEASANT MEMORY 

LUNCHES—ICE CREAM—HOME-MADE CANDIES 
TOM G-. POLITZ, President 
Phones: WAS. 0187-10207-10195 
Cor. 2nd So. & Main Salt Lake City, Utah 

HOUSE OF QUALITY CHOCOLATES 


HOLLYWOOD 
CLEANERS & DYERS 

^We Call and Deliver^ 
Pressing and Repairing 

One^Day Service 


154 W. South Temple 


WAS. 3492 


Radio Repairing’ 
Welding 


Duco Refinishing 
Trimming 

WARBURTON’S 

FOR THE BEST 


—Frames and Axles Straightened— 

Body and Fender Work a Specialty 
Wrecks Towed in and Rebuilt 
657 So. State Street WASATCH 7986 

CLIFF J. WARBURTON 


BURBIDGE COAL CO. 

Phone Wasatch 6161 
DUSTLESS STOKER SLACK 
OFFICE & YARD Cor. 7th South & 5th West 

KING GOAL 


The Right Spot — The Hot Spot — The Only Spot 

THE RED TOP CAFE 

YOU ARE ALWAYS WELCOME HERE 
AND WE’RE ALWAYS GLAD 2—C—U 

WE SPECIALIZE IN DINNER PARTIES 

I 32 I /2 West South Temple Was. 9889 















Imagine a Train of Prairie Schooners 

Equipped with 

u. s. 

ROYAL 
TIRES 


You can’t beat U S. Royals 
for Tire Protection and you 
can’t beat Brewer for complete 
car service. 


J.W.BCEWtC TICE CO. 


2368 Grant Avenue 
OGDEN 


386 So. 2nd East St. 
SALT LAKE 


; Compliments 



Utah-ldaho Sugar Co. 

Manufacturers of 

U and I SUGAR 



For the 
Kiddies 

(’tween 

meals.) 


Colored Tile Bath Rooms 

in your new home or your remodeling plans, TILE is an 
important factor. We will be glad to assist you with your 
! TILE problems. 

t Our Custom-Built Tile Renders Beauty in The Home 
“First Cost Last Cost" 

I - 

Elias Morris & Sons Co. 

1 21 W. South Temple Wasatch 8008 

^ OVER 70 YEARS OF SERVICE 


ORA BUNDY 

ENGINEER and CONTRACTOR 
General Contracting 

Bridge and Structural Work a Specialty 
226 Kiesel Building Phone 972 

OGDEN, UTAH 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR PATRONAGE 

Cream of Weber 
Dairy Products 

Milk, Butter, Cream and Cottage Cheese 

Weber Central Dairy 
Association 

A Cooperative Association 
Phone 2464 2551 Ogden Ave. 

OGDEN, UTAH 


Bert Wishes to Sons of Utah Pioneers 

LARKIN FUNERAL 
SERVICE 

CADILLAC AMBULANCE 
LOS ANGELES 

OGDEN - SALT LAKE CITY - BRIGHAM 
Phone 821 Wasatch 5132 Phone 600 

We Invite the Public to Visit Our Mortuaries and Compare 
Quality of Merchandise, Service, Equipment and Prices. 





































































